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THE FRENCH RENAISSANCE. 

That all literature, and indeed all forms of national life, 
are processes of evolution, is a truth now almost universally 
recognized among critics worthy of the name, but there are 
periods when external influences seem to a superficial ob- 
server to interrupt the continuity of development, when 
changes are more rapid and more radical than at others : 
and from this point of view the sixteenth century is abso- 
lutely unique in French literature. For however varied the 
expression of that age may be, protestant, pagan, human- 
istic, there is in it no place and no representative for the 
manner or the matter of mediaeval literature. Calvin, Rab- 
elais, and Ronsard drew all of them their inspiration from 
antiquity, all of them were practically ready to make a 
tabula rasa of the centuries that separate Augustine from 
Petrarch, but each went to antiquity with a different mind 
and drew from it a different lesson. Calvin seeks primitive 
Christianity, Rabelais Greek naturalism, Montaigne the 
sceptical and practical realism of Rome, Ronsard turns with 
a passionate longing to the sun of classic art. 

So we have to follow out in this century and in those 
that succeed three main tendencies, not indeed without sub- 
divisions and intertwinings, for literary psychology is not a 
geometric science and a strict classification attains clearness 
only by inaccuracy ; but still as elements sufficiently dis- 
tinct from one another to make it profitable to ask in every 
case in what proportion the}' enter into each great writer's 
work and genius. There is first the temper that recoils 
from the abuses of the Church and from what it regards as 
the accretions of mediaeval ethics and seeks to restore from 
the Bible, and the Fathers that suit their purpose, a " primi- 
tive Christianity" to their mind. These are the Protestants, 
the Huguenots, sober, serious, earnest, religious men whom 
France will miss from her intellectual and still more from 
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her moral life, when she has persecuted and banished them. 
Uncomfortable intransigents, morose sometimes and bitter 
like our own Puritans, but after all the moral salt of the 
earth, whom perhaps one would not like to be one's self, but 
whom one is quite proud to have had for an ancestor. Then 
there are the Gallio's, men who see that there is something 
rotten in the Church of their fathers, but do not think that 
they were born to set it right, men who love ease, beauty, 
grace, and have a sort of dilettante joy of life. These are 
the humanists, who toy with Theocritus and Horace, are 
fascinated with Anacreon, and have a more distant admira- 
tion for the truly popular epic of Homer than for the court 
epic of Virgil ; but who see in it all a play of fancy, not a 
philosophy of life. And finally there are the neo-pagans 
who find in the bankruptcy of mediaevalism the bankruptcy 
of Christianity, who think to have done at once with St. 
Augustine and with St. Thomas Aquinas, whose ambition 
is a naive hedonism, more easy to their age than to ours, 
who find the old Church more tolerant than the new, and so 
remain as a rule nominally Catholic and are seldom called 
upon to suffer more than temporary inconvenience for their 
thinly masked heresies. 

The causes of this sudden outburst of independent 
thought were numerous and have been often indicated. 
The discovery of America and still more the discovery of 
the solar system had changed man's point of view of his 
place in nature. As Faguet * observes, " The narrow world 
of the middle ages, with its sky very low and its God very 
close, disappeared almost suddenly. We were living in a 
little low house where we were watched from the top of a 
neighboring tower by a severe and good master who had 
given us his law, followed us with his eyes, sent us frequent 
messengers, protected us, punished us, and held us always 
in his hand. And suddenly we were living in an out of the 
way corner of the immense universe. Heaven withdrew 
into measureless space, and God fled into infinity." That 

1 Seizieme siecle, Avant propos. p. vii. 
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knowledge was indeed too wonderful for that generation. 
Many lost for a time the feeling of the personality of deity. 
The science of God might be exalted, clarified, but the 
love of God grew cold, and men of philosophic mind felt 
nearer to the school of Athens than to the school of Alexan- 
dria or of Hippo, far nearer than to the Angelic or to the 
Mystic Doctor. 

It is a commonplace to connect the Renaissance with the 
invention of printing and the spread of classical learning, 
but even here there is perhaps some misapprehension. 
Many of the classics had been known and used by literary 
men habitually and constantly since the age of Bede. The 
" Romance of the Rose " reeks with antiquity of a certain 
kind, Villon has even traces of the classic lyric spirit. Of 
course when manuscripts of classic authors were printed 
they were more widely read. But the point of importance 
is that they were read in a new spirit and seen in a wholly 
new light. For just at the time when printing was invented 
and the inventors looked about them for books to print, it 
happened that the national literature was at a low ebb, hav- 
ing indeed been steadily degenerating since the thirteenth 
century in France as in Germany, while at the same time it 
chanced that, through the fall of Constantinople and other 
external causes, a vast number of classic manuscripts be- 
came for the first time available. Hence the books first 
multiplied, with some natural exceptions such as the "Bible" 
and the " Imitation of Christ", were the classics, and these 
books thus obtained a vantage ground in the minds of the 
reading public that they could hardly have attained had 
they been obliged to contest the favor of the once popular 
writers of the thirteenth century, whom time and the widen- 
ing of the human mind had now crowded from view. This 
again has been admirably expressed by Faguet : " On one 
side were the classics and the writings of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, printed, portable, legible, inconceivably multiplied, on 
the other side the mediaeval books, manuscripts, hard to 
handle, to take in, to read or to find. So printing gradual^ 
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suppressed the middle ages and by presenting antiquity and 
the sixteenth century to eye and mind under the same 
forms, in the same styles and types, and as it were in the 
same language, it expressed and asserted emphatically that 
continuation of antiquity by the sixteenth century that was 
dimly in all minds, and cast, in like measure, the middle ages 
into the shade as though they had not been." ' Herein 
lies the significance of the word " renaissance," a new birth 
of an old life after ages of quiescence which men despise 
and make haste to forget, almost as much repelled by their 
own tradition as they are attracted to a foreign past. It was 
a state of mind unique in history and full of the germs of 
political, social, and literary revolution. 

The three elements, pagan, humanistic, and protestant, 
manifest themselves throughout Europe, but with different 
degrees and results. In Germany the renascence is ethi- 
cal, religious. The voice of the humanists is feeble and 
soon lost in domestic strife, while the pagan element was 
never deeply rooted among them. Here, therefore, the 
classical renaissance is deferred for more than three 
centuries, to spring, like a fully armed Pallas, from the 
brain of Lessing, and to be the presiding genius of the ideal 
humanist, Goethe. In England, too, the religious side pre- 
dominates, but always mingled with humanism, while in 
the Italy of Petrarch and the France of Ronsard the move- 
ment is more literary, artistic, and at most crypto-pagan, 
except for the Huguenots, whose spirit in literature hardly 
extends beyond Calvin and d'Aubigne. Here the normal 
state of mind is humanistic, eclectic, "with, a christian soul 
and a pagan art", an illogical compromise that reaches its 
supreme expression in Chateaubriand, though it can be seen 
almost everywhere and always in France, as for instance in 
Boileau's exclusion of christian mysteries from the domain 
of poetry, and in the resulting impersonality of the whole 
literature of the classic school. The pagan element in the 
Renaissance, on the contrary, has predominated only during 

1 Faguet, 1. c. x. 
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a part of the eighteenth century, though it is fundamentally 
the spirit of Rabelais, of Montaigne, of La Fontaine, and of 
Moliere. This spirit is opposed equally to Catholicism and to 
Protestantism, while the humanists content themselves with 
reprobating the latter and its congener, Jansenism. The 
triumph of the pagan renaissance in the age of Voltaire was 
short, however. The spirit of the encyclopaedists yielded to 
that of the "Genius of Christianity," while in our own cen- 
tury the pagan tradition has in it an element of Jansenism, 
and the Reformers have become Free-Thinkers. Since the 
Romantic school the mark of the period has been a varied 
individualism, so that the Spirit of the Time, when we seek 
its name, can answer only " Legion, for we are many." 

If now we return to the sixteenth century and seek in it 
the expression of these various tendencies, we shall find that 
this age of singular activity owes little to its immediate pred- 
ecessor save a style to which de la Salle had given a grace- 
ful suppleness and the homilists an oratorical flow. In 
every kind of literary art this century advances by leaps, 
spurred to activity first and most by the example of the 
Italian renaissance, for the ambition of their kings had 
brought them into repeated and close, though disastrous, 
contact with that ancient home of art, but impelled also by 
the revival of learning at home and by the religious fer- 
ment, which was spread by printing and the accompanying 
diffusion ot primary knowledge, and grew, like yeast, by 
what it fed on. There is nothing to compare in the four- 
teenth or fifteenth centuries with the prose satire of the 
" Menippee " or the barbed verses of d'Aubigne. nothing to 
match the lyrics of Marot, still less of Ronsard, nothing like 
the criticism of du Bellay or the dignified drama of Jodelle, 
no such dainty fiction as blossomed beneath the fingers of 
Queen Marguerite, no such wit as Beroald's and des Per- 
iers'. above all nothing to match the stern force of Calvin, 
the marvellous well-spring of Rabelais' humor, or the novel 
charm of Montaigne's essays. Nor must we forget the 
numerous translations that now first betrav a restless search 
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for new inspirations. The drooping taste for idealized ad- 
venture receives a fillip from a version of "Amadis of Gaul," 
the great romance of Spanish chivalry. Amyot turns into 
prose that may still arouse admiration, " Daphnis and 
Chloe," that exquisite pastoral of the Greek Longus, as well 
as Plutarch's lives of the great men of Greece and Rome, 
that became a repertory for the novelists and dramatists of 
the next century. It is clear already that we have to deal 
with a remarkable diversity of genius. Indeed this is, like 
our own, a century of literary independence, with few rules 
save the " Do what thou wilt " of Rabelais' Abbey of Thel- 
ema, and no enduring literary schools or traditions. It was 
not till its very close that the ethical and artistic aspirations 
of the renaissance were chastened and united by Malherbe, 
who "joined with a somewhat heavy hand antique art to 
modern rationalism ", and, though himself a little man, 
owes to greater followers the distinction of being first in the 
classical period. 

The poetry of the century with the exception of a por 
tion, and that perhaps not the best, of d' Aubigne's verse, 
is humanistic, continuing with greater resources and greater 
zeal the study of classic art that was already an old tra- 
dition in France. But while the middle ages had sought 
their inspiration chiefly in the more accessible Latin writers, 
in Ovid and Boethius, in Livy and the essays of Cicero, Ma- 
rot, the first of the renaissance poets who need detain our 
attention, knew and valued Virgil, Martial, Lucian, and the 
pseudo-Musaeus, while Ronsard, with his fellows of the 
Pleiad, seems often to have judged the value of an acquisi- 
tion by its difficulty, prizing Pindar more than Homer, and 
finding his most genuine delight first in Petrarch, then in 
Anacreon. 

Clement Marot (1497-1544) had the happy fortune to 
unite northern blood to southern birth, and to combine rnany 
of the virtues of each. In his ethics he was a sort of dilet- 
tante reformer, of the type that gathered at the court of the 
broad-minded and tolerant Princess Marguerite, afterward 
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Queen of Navarre, herself a lyric poet, whose "Margue- 
rites " show a considerable development of that personal 
note, which the Pleiad, Malherbe, and Boileau were to deaden 
in France till the rise of the Romantic school. Under her 
patronage Marot furthered religious disintegration by his 
translation of the Psalms, which was very popular, even 
after it was condemned by the Sorbonne as smacking of 
heresy. Here the subject lent him a dignity that his other 
work is apt to lack, being in the main pretty rather than 
beautiful, light rather than strong, graceful rather than 
grand. His great service to French verse is that he did for 
it what the " Cent nouvelles nouvelles" had already done 
for its prose. He restored naturalism and simplicity. For 
the artificial excess of ornament and allegory he substituted 
his native grace and delicacy.* He is now, and probably 
will always be, most read for his lighter work, for his songs, 
epistles, epigrams, animal fables, and the nonsense verses, 
the Coq-a-1'ane. And even in these fields he is chiefly 
known by a very few -pieces de resistance of the reading 
books and anthologies. All school-boys know the " Rat 
and the Lion ", most will have read Marot's deliciously 
naive begging letter to King Francis I. (Epist. 11 and 28), 
but to one who has read the whole body of his work, the 
songs, satirical or convivial, such as " Frere Lubin ", " De- 
dans Paris ", or " Au bon vieux temps ", will seem more 
characteristic of his natural diversity and give us a more 
human sympathy with one who was always a good fellow, 
and always seemed so when it was not for his interest to 
cut a long face. 

Marot's imitators were usually more serious, always less 
talented than he, though to one of them, St. Gelais, French 
verse owes the introduction of the Italian sonnet. The Cal- 
vinistic satirist, Agrippa d'Aubigne (1550— 1630) though of 
a much later period shared Marot's S3'mpathies rather than 

1 The instinct of beauty occasionally fails him, yet he falls but seldom 
into such crass naturalism as that of " Le laid teton," a companion piece to 
Baudelaire's '■ Charogne." 
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those of the free-thinking Pleiad, of whom he is sometimes 
called a " rebellious " follower. His trenchant satires did 
much to establish the domination of the alexandrine verse 
that Ronsard had preached rather than practised. They 
were also the first worthy work in the manner of Juvenal 
that France has to show. But even before Marat's death a 
group of young talents had gathered at the College Coque- 
ret whose influence was to be temporarily greater and more 
lasting in some of its phases than that of any which had 
preceded them. This " Pleiad " of genius supplemented 
what was best in Marot's naturalism with a fuller measure 
of the classical spirit, and so set French literature both in 
its substance, its form, and its language, in new paths, which 
those who afterward most blamed their early excesses were 
most zealous silently to follow. The Pleiad was first in 
France to preach and practise particular heed to the cadence 
of the single verse, while lyric poets before them had re- 
garded the stanza as the unit in poetic composition. It was 
also first to reprove and regulate the once unbridled license 
of newly coined words and phrases, though even their liberal 
culture went farther in this than following generations were 
willing to follow. With delicate feeling they laid stress on 
the choice and place of words in poetic composition and 
completed the discredit of an artificial and rhetorical style 
against which Marot had already raised the standard of re- 
volt. But while Marot had the tact to " choose the wheat 
and let the chaff be still " in the traditional forms, he intro- 
duced into literature no new blood. With Ronsard and his 
brothers of the Pleiad the case is different. They were 
conscious innovators, their advent could not have been an- 
ticipated, and is indeed almost a unique fact in literary 
history. 

It was probably in 1541 that Pierre de Ronsard (1524- 
1585), then a travelled young soldier of eighteen, left his 
profession and the promise of a brilliant career for studious 
retirement at Paris and the prized instructions of Daurat, 
who presently began to gather about him a group of enthu- 
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siastic young scholars such as might have been sought in 
vain elsewhere in France. Belleau and Baif had preceded 
Ronsard, Du Bellay he brought back from a journey to 
Poictiers, Jodelle and Pontus de Tvard soon joined them to 
complete their " bi-igade," a name that their number, seven, 
led them to exchange for Pleiad, when, in 1549, tne g rou P 
first ventured to break their studious silence and to proclaim 
their views and purposes in the " Defense et illustration de 
la langue francaise," ostensibly by Du Bella}', but really 
a joint manifesto of the school. The purpose of this famous 
pamphlet is to urge its readers who have entered the class- 
ical camp " to escape from the midst of the Greeks and 
through the ranks of the Romans and to come back to the 
heart of their own well-beloved France ; " that they may 
bring with them from those foreign literatures what may be 
profitable to their own. Now, any man who reads widely 
in the writings of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
will find the conviction grow that French, as a vehicle of 
literary expression for the renaissance mind, was in need of 
just that new blood that could be drawn from the school of 
Petrarch and from the revival of classical studies, the source 
whence Italy had already drawn its fuller life. The men of 
the Pleiad were no Chauvinists, but yet they were thor- 
oughly national and patriotic in their aims, and quick to 
learn from their own errors, as well as from those of their 
erudite predecessors, 1 so that their last work is among their 
best. In them the humanism of the French renaissance 
reaches its fullest expression, while of the ethical and philo- 
sophic phase of the movement they have hardly a trace. 

Typical of all, except Jodelle, is Ronsard. He alone is 
still generallv read by cultured men. apart from special 
studies, and of him alone it is necessary to speak here. His 
literary life was a constant triumph. Almost from the out- 
set and until his death he was easily first at court and in the 
popular esteem, and he held this place after his death, 
though in Desportes and less talented imitators among the 

1 Especially Le Maire des Beiges. Heroet, and Maurice ScSve. 
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classical decadents, the blood of the French muse began to 
run thin, till Malherbe gave a new life to Ronsard's revival 
of classic taste by infusing it with the rationalistic spirit. 

Ronsard asserted his preeminence by his mastery of the 
language and of metre and by a poetic imagination, without 
which the most skillful rhymester is only an artisan. In 
language he encouraged his readers to " a wise boldness in 
inventing new words so long as the}' were molded and 
fashioned on a pattern already recognized by the people ". 
He might have said, with Dante, that language never con- 
strained him to say what he would not, but he had often con- 
strained language to say what it would not, though in this 
regard the sum of his offending does not exceed two hund- 
red words. However the case may be now in academic 
France, Ronsard understood for his time exactly what it 
meant to have a master}' of his own tongue, and though 
perhaps he strained too much at foreign forms, neglecting 
the poetic worth that lay in the popular speech, yet in his 
prose as in his verse there was a vigor and a brilliancy that 
had not been equalled and was not exceeded till the appear- 
ance of Montaigne's "Essays." 

It is curious to note that this crystalization of modern 
prose which Ronsard inaugurated in France, had its par- 
allels in the contemporary literatures of Germany, Spain, 
and England. In every case it was political unity that gave 
the first impulse and forced the dialects into subordination 
to the dominant speech of the court. Ronsard began for 
the French language very much what Luther accomplished 
for the German, and in prosody also he was an innovator 
and a reformer. He failed indeed to revive the Pindaric 
ode, the value of which for modern use he greatly exag- 
gerated, but he restored the alexandrine to its place of 
honor, though he did not always follow his own teaching. 
He was also first to popularize the sonnet, and he introduced 
an endless variety of lyric stanzas, whose metres were as 
graceful as they were original. It is here that his best work 
is to be sought, in the groups called " Amours ", "Gaiet6s ", 
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and in the later odes, rather than in the classical eclogues 
and odes, or in the unfinished epic, " La Franciade". An- 
thologies never fail to cite " Mignonne, allons voir si la 
rose", and the sonnet to H£lene beginning " Quand vous 
serez bien vieille ", and they seldom omit the " Drenched 
Cupid'', a subject borrowed from Anacreon, and interesting 
because it admits a comparison with La Fontaine. But 
charming as these are, it is only prescription that causes 
them to be so uniformly preferred to a score of others, filled 
with that peculiar renaissance naivete, and flavor that later 
centuries so seldom recover. "La petite colombelle" 
yields nothing in the comparison with Catullus that it nat- 
urally suggests, and " Cupid's School ", borrowed from 
Bion, is treated in a way to put the creditor under obliga- 
tions to his debtor. Then, too, there is " L'Allouette", the 
Skylark, as characteristic of France and of his century as 
Shelley's is of England and of his. Ronsard is a poet in 
the fresh vigor of hope. He is not looking with the English- 
man's forlorn hope from some Euganean hill for the " green 
isles that needs must be in the deep wide sea of misery ". 
His Skylark is a charming bird to be enjoyed, not to be 
yearned for as the symbol of what she is not. 

Ronsard at his best is the poet of a free and health}^ 
naturalism. Hence the last half century has been peculiarly 
favorable to a revival of his fame which has betrayed some 
enthusiasts into an excessive admiration. He lacked clear 
aesthetic standards because he lacked intellectual independ- 
ence, but the fact remains that no French poet before Victor 
Hugo is so much in sympathy with the spirit of our age as 
Ronsard, while at the same time no poet has a more cheerful 
note or a more needed message to this pessimistic genera- 
tion. 

Ronsard lived a happy, hopeful life, and the peaceful 
current of his declining years was crowned with the " honor, 
love, obedience, troops of friends " that should accompany 
it, and with a peaceful and holy death (December 27, 
1585). A. hopeful, healthy joy of life, rarely crossed \t\ 
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a querelous cloud, remained with him, as with Goethe, to 
the end. Just so far as this temper has prevailed in it French 
literature has been strong and helpful. Ronsard did more 
than any one man to form the literary language of France. 
It was his humanism, corrected, modified, and then ignored 
by Malherbe that dominated the age of Louis XIV, though 
it was reserved for our own to restore to him his long neg- 
lected honor. "The classical spirit was formed in accord 
with him, without him, and apparently in opposition to him. 
He had it, he did not inspire it. He is the final type of it, 
and he is not its founder. He is its first date, and he is not 
its source. But that is no fault of his."" 1 

In the drama the Pleiad, represented by Jodelle (1532- 
1573), was less original and more classical in tone. His 
"Cleopatra" is the first "regular" tragedy, the first that 
answers to the distorted conception he had formed of the 
Aristotelean unities, and his " Eugene " is the first " regular " 
comedy. Both were studied, as was all his work, more 
from the Latin than from the Greek, but, defective if not 
mistaken as was his critical conception, his ideas were so 
in accord with the French spirit on its good and its weak 
side that they were industriously imitated till at the close of 
the century ( 1599) Alexander Hardy began the rehabilitation 
of the national drama at the Hotel de Bourgogne, till then 
still occupied by the mysteries of the Confraternity of the 
Passion. 

The first noteworthy prose work of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the "Memoirs" of Philippe de Commynes (1445— 
151 1), belong, rather to the fifteenth, but as they were not 
published till 1524, his effect on the literature of the time 
must be considered with that of the men of the early French 
Renaissance. What strikes one most in the man's writing, 
as in his life, is his practical and modern common sense. 
For the knight-errantry of Froissart he substitutes a diplo- 
matic shrewdness and a wide curiosity that always follows 
the what? with the why? Successively the servant of Charles 

1 Faguet, xvi. siSele, 287. 
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the Bold, of Louis XL, and of Charles VIII. , he guarded 
beneath his diplomacy the naive faith of a man whose own 
experience is full of riddles that some sort of providence 
alone is able to solve, but he joins to this an equally naive 
belief in shrewdness and a distrust of over-boldness in the 
affairs of the world. This undogmatic religiosity is a mod- 
ern trait, so too is his curiosit\ , his democratic sympathies, 
and the natural restraint of his narrative that rarely passes 
beyond the limits of his immediate observation. Though 
himself little touched by the renaissance, his attitude to- 
ward the Church ranks him among the ancestors of the 
humanists of whom indeed there is a long line reaching 
far back into the thirteenth century. 

On the other hand Calvin (1509-1564) represented the 
new spirit of intransigent reform, the attempted restoration 
of primitive Christianity. Trained both for theology and law, 
he joined in after life the doctor to the lawgiver, and became 
at once the Moses and the Aaron of the chosen people who 
left the flesh pots o'f their French bondage to gather in the 
Genevan Canaan. With his teaching we have nothing to 
do here save to note its revolt against mediaevalism, but the 
sober logic and classical polish of his style give him a 
verv high place, if we regard form alone the highest place, 
among the prose writers of his century. It is sober sense 
enforced with a lapidarian clearness and precision, and 
therefore lacking somewhat in sympathy and imagination, 
bent on commanding rather than winning assent ; on being 
understood rather than on being loved ; here too " the style 
is the man " stern, imperious, lofty, sincere, and sombre, 1 at 
once borne up and borne down by the all-pervading sense 
of the immanence of deity. But in the less competent 
hands of his imitators and successors, his style inevitably 
degenerated to pedantic heaviness, though not until it had 

1 He tries occasionally to lighten his sermons with some metaphor from 
common life or even with vulgar dialect, but it is heavy fooling and one 
feels that he shakes with awkward reluctance this cap and bells. See for 
instances, as well as for a keen study of Calvin's doctrine, Faguet. xvi. siecle, 
127 to 197, and especially 192-3. 
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shown the unguessed powers of French for accurate expo- 
sition and subtle disputation. 

But this century of renascence was distinguished no less 
and characterized much better, by Rabelais, a remarkably 
keen and learned man who spent his life in ridiculing with 
the most bitter satire what he still professed to believe. In 
his career as in his work there appears at first sight a con- 
stant vein of insincerity, a Mephistophelean spirit that sees 
the weak, the laughable, the ridiculous side of that which it 
holds dearest and holiest ; but when work and life are more 
closely examined, Rabelais' spirit seems rather that of a pro- 
found philosopher who discerns the essential antinomy in 
all apprehension of human truth, so that he rises far above 
the mere mockery of Lucian or the diabolic ferocity of 
Swift. Traces of the same philosophic attitude can be 
found in Reuchlin, in Erasmus, and in other doctors of the 
Reformation, more learned than bold, but it is in France 
that this spirit can be most frequently and constantly noted, 
and the unchallenged leader of its representatives is Fran- 
cois Rabelais (1495-1553), who is the most complete reflec- 
tion of the too sanguine hopes of the pagan renaissance, of 
its serious aspirations, its over-hasty generalizations, and 
its joy of life. 

Rabelais' satire is put into the form of a burlesque ro- 
mance of adventures, but the form is a very thin disguise, 
and the thread of the narrative is of the slenderest. 
Throughout, his real interest is in destructive criticism of 
the political and social conditions of his time. His mind 
became constructive only when stirred by the vvorthlessness 
of mediaeval education or by the abuses of decaying monas- 
ticism. The five books 1 of his great satire, which differ suf- 
ficiently from one another to be treated as separate works, 
appeared at various times between 1532 and 1564, when 
Rabelais had already been eleven years dead and beyond 

1 Brunetiere, Lanson, and other critics, hold that the fifth book is a 
Huguenot pamphlet of another man and time, though posthumous papers 
of Rabelais were used in its composition. 
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the reach both of the just indignation and of the petty part- 
isan hate that had pursued him through all his mature 
years. The first book bears the title " Gargantua ", the 
others " Pantagruel ", and it is these that merit both the 
greatest admiration and the greatest reprobation. They are 
probably more studied to-day than any other work of the 
time. They are more witty, more caustic, more profoundly 
sceptical, more unscrupulous, and more unclean than any 
other book of that age. Indeed their coarseness is perhaps 
unparalleled in literature, and serves to hide both the 
author's wit and his political and pedagogic wisdom. That 
he should have begun life as a monk, while only his vol- 
untary resignation prevented his ending it as a curate, illus- 
trates the condition of the Church. In the interval between 
his leaving the Franciscan cloister of Fontenay le Conte 
and his entry into the presbytery of Meudon, he had been a 
Benedictine canon, a wandering scholar, a student of medi- 
cine, a scientist, physician to a diplomatic ambassador, and 
a voluntary exile. 

Rabelais' book as a whole plays less part in literature 
than some of the characters in it. Gargantua, the giant 
father of Pantagruel, was generally recognized as typical of 
the good-humored, easy-going royalty ol Francis I. Pan- 
urge, the companion and servant of Pantagruel, and more 
interesting than his master, embodies, as Saintsbury says, 
" a somewhat diseased intellectual refinement, and the ab- 
sense of morality in the wide Aristotelean sense, with the 
presence of almost all other good qualities." " He is the 
principal triumph of Rabelais' character-drawing, and the 
most original, as well as the most puzzling, figure in the 
book. A coward, a drunkard, a lecher, a spiteful trickster, 
a spendthrift, but all the while infinitely amusing.'" Op- 
posed to him is the lusty animalism of Friar John, whose 
famous Abbev of Thelema, with its hedonistic motto, " Do 
what thou wilt ". represents Rabelais' ideal of the " natural 

1 Short History of French Literature, p. 186. Encyc. Brit. art. Rabe- 
lais, vol. xx., p. 196. 
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life" and the negation of all the restraints, moral and social,, 
that he had learned to know and to hate in his monastic 
experience. A considerable part of the whole is occupied 
with Panurge's debate with himself and with Pantagruel as 
to whether he shall marry, his deliriously humorous re- 
course to all manner of authorities on this matter of uni- 
versal interest, and his final determination to consult the 
oracle of the " Dive Bouteille " which, after various advent- 
ures that offer scope to unbridled satire, finally gives the 
truly oracular response, "Trinq" (drink), as the solution of 
this and all other riddles of earth. 

Of the serious parts of Rabelais' work the best are prob- 
ably the scattered chapters on the education of Pantagruel, 
which show great originality and force and a remarkable 
anticipation of the modern scientific spirit. But usually, 
however earnestly Rabelais may feel, his zealous optimism 
will find some grotesque mask for its expression. Of this 
comic vein the most striking feature is the unique and as- 
tounding vocabulary. He will pile up huge lists of cooks, 
or of fantastic meats, of dances and of games, or he will 
take some noun and heap around it all conceivable adjec- 
tives; sometimes arraying them by the hundreds in columns. 1 
The reader is led through as devious paths as those of Tris- 
tram Shandy's autobiography. There is a psychological 
analysis of wonderful keenness, a profusion of learning, a 
carnival of wit and imagination, the loftiest thoughts and 
the vilest fancies, all woven together into a might}' maze by 
" pantagruelism ", a militant faith in nature and instinct that 
by its robust humor and the solvent of its destructive satire 
becomes the extreme type of the pagan phase of the ren- 
aissance, the source of the eighteenth century ethics and of 
modern French realism. 

For independence of all ascetic restraint is Rabelais' 
philosophy of life as it had been that of Jean de Meung and 
was to be that of Voltaire. But its inconsistency with medi- 

1 Books I. 22, V. 33, bis. Book iii. 26 has a list of 157 adjectives, and iii. 
38 a list of 210. 
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ieval Christianity seems more obvious to us than it did to 
him, who remained all his life nominally and doubtless sin- 
cerely a Catholic, though to him the yoke was certainly 
lighter than to most who make a christian profession. Still 
there is nothing authentic in his work that can be construed 
into a direct attack on the faith. His position was like that 
of Erasmus. He was irreverent at times, but those who find 
an evidence of infidelity in this, or in his monumental filthi- 
ness of speech, are usually unacquainted with the common 
language of his contemporaries and predecessors of the 
ages of faith. Experience has shown that these things are 
less matters of morality than of taste and feeling, of age and 
race. Rabelais had more wit than the rest, and so did bet- 
ter what many tried to do. They have sunk in their mire 
to oblivion, but the impurity of Rabelais is like an unclean 
insect wrapped in amber. He must be judged by his time, 
and even at his coarsest it is always honest fun that inspires 
his rollicking laugh, never the prurient toying with voluptu- 
ousness and the sniggering of the eighteenth century pro- 
fessors of the science of erotics. 

The world-wisdom of Rabelais was much that of Goethe. 
Both were men of vast learning. Goethe had a wider and 
more delicate culture. Rabelais had. what Goethe greatly 
lacked, a deeper humor than any other Frenchman, and one 
of the richest the world has ever known. So the expression 
of their common thought is radically different, but both be- 
lieved in the worth of life and that that worth could be real- 
ized and enhanced by the freest development of the whole 
nature of man. unhampered by ascetic or other artificial 
trammels in ethics or philosophy. Yet it is the fate of the 
humorist that his humor should mask his more serious 
thought, and Rabelais, while he has been admired by many 
and imitated by a few, has not had the influence on the 
thought or the writing of later generations that might have 
been anticipated from his great genius. 

But while Rabelais was thus mocking the inconsistent 
follies of mankind, a group of talented men whom the open- 
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hearted hospitality of Marguerite (1492-1549) had gathered 
at her court were developing by the introduction of tragic 
sympathy and artistic finish the traditions of the prose fab- 
liaux so well inaugurated in the "Cent nouvelles nouvelles." ' 
The year 1558 was made memorable by the publication of 
the " Heptameron " which sprang from the immediate circle 
of that royal lady, and by the "Joyeux devis" of des Per- 
iers, the only frank sceptic of his time, whose " Cymbalum 
mundi " earned him a persecution that drove him at last to 
suicide (1544). His work hardly marks an advance, ex- 
cept in style, on de la Salle. The anecdotes are short, 
crisp, wittj-, but with no trace of growing refinement or cul- 
ture. The seventy-two tales of the " Heptameron ", on the 
other hand, are epoch-making in the aesthetics of prose 
fiction, because they join to the joy of life that pulses with 
healthy vigor through all the early pagan renaissance, a re- 
finement of manners and morals and a grace of conception 
that belongs rather to the humanists, and a delicacy of ob- 
servation and description that is peculiarly its own. 

Meantime the traditions of Rabelais were continued in 
the latter half of the century by the " Apologie pour H£ro- 
dote " of the scholarly Henri Estienne, 2 a very amusing at- 
tack on the clergy of the time that did much to aid in fixing 
the classical language of the next century. Then, as a be- 
lated fruit of this epoch, there appeared in 1610 Beroald de 
Verville's " Moyen de parvenir ", a curious mixture of wit, 
learning, and vulgarity, with a plenteous store of anecdotes 
that might have furnished him with another " Cent nouvel- 
les " if he had not preferred to strew them in the freakish 
dialogue of his mad fratrasie. Between him and des Per- 
iers both in style and time, is the Abbe de Brantome (1540— 
1614), ostensibly a writer of contemporary biography, but 

1 Nicholas de Troves and Noel de Fail are still earlier imitators of de la 
Salle, but intrinsically of less importance. 

"Otherwise known as Henry Stephens from his association with the 
English reformers in 1550. He was the most illustrious of a famous family 
of French scholars and printers. See Encyc. Brit. xxii. 534 sqq. 
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really a laughing collector of piquant and scandalous stories 
of the dames de -par le monde, told with great gusto and con- 
siderable power of character painting, so that his works are 
reprinted and still read. 

Prose satire first at this period became an important 
political weapon in the " Menippee ", that several liberal 
and patriotic Catholics directed against the League and its 
desperate defense of Paris in 1593. while in his "Essays" 
Montaigne had already created a new type of prose writing 
that has gained little at the hands of his successors, for the 
Inventor ot the essa}' is still the most popular essayist. 

The exuberant hopes of the pagan renaissance, as they 
appeared in the joj'ous nature worship of Rabelais, had not 
been fulfilled, and to that period of generous expansion 
there had succeeded a reaction to easy egoism and un- 
aggressive scepticism. This is the temper in which Mon- 
taigne chooses the devices " How do I know? " and "What 
does it matter?" He had been a boy of scholarly and se- 
dentary tastes and carefully trained in the classics. His 
manhood, though uneventful, was such as to bring him in 
contact with all phases of life, and his ripe experience has 
as its fruit the " Essays ", of which two books appeared in 
1580, and the more important third book in 1588. No 
French work has exercised so great, and lasting an influence 
on the writing and thought of the world. 1 Montaigne here 
inaugurates the literature of the public confessional, of lo- 
quacious egotism. His "Essays" are indeed, as he says, 
"a book of good faith" He takes us into his confidence 
and rambles on in delicious, and not unmethodical, desul- 
toriness. The essays sprang no doubt from such note books 
as scholarly men used to keep in that age, and gradually 
rounded themselves into their present form from a few con- 
nected thoughts. In the last series, however, there is far 
more conscious composition and these essays are nearly four 
times as long as the earlier ones. The subjects are very 

1 Montesquieu's Spirit of Laws h d more influence on politics and 
Rousseau's novels on the feelings and life of two generations. 
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varied and the titles are often mere pegs to hang ideas 
upon. There is not much about Virgil nor even about 
Latin poetry in the essay on the "Verses of Virgil", and 
there is still less about coaches in " des Coches." Nowhere 
is there any trace of searching for subject or effect. He 
notes what comes into his mind, and as it comes. He tells 
us what he thinks about what happens to interest him. His 
work has all the charm of nature and not a little of hidden 
art. 1 

In his style and vocabulary Montaigne profited by Ron- 
sard, but he was no blind follower. He saw the danger of 
indiscriminate innovation. " Keen minds," he says, "bring 
no new words into the language, but with a cautious inge- 
nuity they apply to it unaccustomed mutations. And," he 
adds in words that might apply as well to the symbolists of 
our day as to the rhetor /'queurs of his own, " how little it is 
in the power of all to do this appears in very many French 
writers of this century. They are bold enough and disdain to 
follow the beaten track. But lack of invention and of discre- 
tion ruins them. Their work reveals only a wretched affecta- 
tion of singularity, with cold and absurd metaphors that 
amuse rather than elevate their subject. If only such men can 
gorge themselves with what is novel, they are indifferent to 
what is effective. To sieze the new they will abandon the 
usual which is often the stronger and the more vigorous." 

It cannot be denied that Montaigne's average prose is 
better than the average prose of Ronsard, and his best is 
almost the best that France has to show. Naturally, there- 
fore, it was the subject of narrow criticism by Malherbe and 
the early Academicians. But while Balzac and Vaugelas 
fettered and puttered, and while Boileau taught the French 
muse to pick her cautious way along the strait and nar- 
row path of his coldly objective classicism, while the Pleiad 

1 Montaigne was translated into English by Florio in time to be used bv 
Shakspere, and Florio has had many and distinguished successors. On 
Montaigne there is an essay in Emerson's 'Representative Men" and two 
excellent books by Paul Stapfer, " Montaigne " in the (irtmds tcrivains 
fran(ais, and " La Famille et les amis de Montaigne." 
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was discredited and Ronsard forgotten save by La Bruyere, 
the naturalists of the sixteenth century lived stubbornly on. 
Rabelais and Montaigne were still widely read, and their 
unfettered independence did much to shorten the triumph 
of literary absolutism, just as the tendency of their thought 
contributed to shorten the reign of political tyranny. It 
was not until wise rules had been broken together with 
cramping fetters by the Romantic revolt that Ronsard was 
restored to honor by precisely that movement in French lit- 
erature with which he has least in common, but no revo- 
lution of taste or criticism has ever shaken the universal 
recognition of the greatness of Rabelais and Montaigne. 

B. W. Wells. 



